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been mere childish waywardness became a permanent
inability to control tongue or temper; what had been
mere youthful vanity grew into a senseless and
insatiable extravagance. It is imperative that the
home atmosphere and the maternal influences of
Rosina Wheeler's childhood should at the outset of
her ftory be recognised for the sordid and evil things
they were. It may not be possible to excuse the
vulgar demoralisation of her passionate and tragic
life, but it is more than possible to underftand how
she developed as she did, and to pity her.

The break-up at Ballywire was Mrs. Wheeler's
doing* Under the joint Stimulus of her revolutionary
reading, her sifter's provocative sarcasms and her
husband's drunken apathy, she became more and
more violent in deed and in complaint. Meal-times
were pandemonium. She would ftart nagging at
Wheeler for the down-at-heel squalor of her home
which, she would have him believe, contracted un-
bearably with the gentility to which she had been
used and with the splendour in which, even now,
lived her uncle Sir John Doyle, Lieutenant-Governor
of Guernsey. Bessie would inftantly take the hus-
band's part; and in a moment the sifters would be
raving and screaming at one another, while the little
girls looked on scared and bewildered, and their
father, sneering in silence in his chair, drank glass
after glass of claret.

When in Auguft 1812 the two women, who had
made his home a hell, who fought one another day
in day out but could no more separate than hold
their tongues, announced that they could endure
Ballywire no longer and were forthwith departing
to Guernsey with the children to live with their kind
rich uncle, Francis Wheeler bowed an unfteady
acknowledgment, hiccoughed and left the room. It